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Memorabilia. 


FASCINATING paper in Science 
Progress for January 1939 is that by 
Professor Jean Cabannes, of the University 
of Paris on the ‘ Light of the Night Sky.’ 
He begins by telling us that during moonless 
nights the sky gives more light than all the 
visible stars put together. All the telescopic 
stars and unobservable stars contained in a 
square degree of the sky near the Pole Star 
give illumination equal to that of a star 
of magnitude 4.4; but the observed illumina- 
tion of that patch of sky is seven times 
greater, Whence comes it? Is it from a 
scattering of the light given by the heavenly 
bodies operated by electrons, molecules or 
cosmic dust? or is it luminescence of the high 
atmosphere to be compared with the polar 
aurorae? As early as 1923 observations had 
proved that the light from the night sky is 
extremely complex. Research into it in- 
volves many problems of geophysics and astro- 
physics. It is satisfactory to learn that a 
Committee of the International Astronomical 
Union is henceforward to tackle this research. 
M. Cabannes himself, with a number of his 
pupils has been and still is working on it 
systematically in Montpellier, Lyon and on 
the Pic du Midi (Pyrenees). This paper, 
in fact, records some of the results obtained. 
These are chiefly by way of reducing inquiry 
and focussing it on to the right points; 
which is a way of saying that examination of 
night sky light has of late years made con- 
siderable progress. So far the most accept- 
able hypothesis seems to be that intensity 
of luminescence is connected with intensity 
of ionisation—a conjecture which has _ the 
merit of giving a réle in luminescence to the 
free electrons of the atmosphere. 
[N Life and Letters To-day for January will 
found’ an interesting paper on _ the 
Unicorn, by Mr. Willy Ley.. The Unicorn 
Legend: as dur readers will know, is com- 








in the possibility of the Unicorn’s existence 
seems to have been kept up till 1827 when 
Cuvier dealt it what seemed a death blow 
in the declaration that ‘‘a single-horned 
animal with a cloven hoof must be impossible 
because such animal must have a divided 
frontal bone and no horn could possibly grow 
upon the division.”” We are led almost to 
suspect that Cuvier thought horn was a form 
of bone. The interesting point, upon which 
the article closes, is that an American 
biologist, Dr. Dove, in 1933, by an operation 
on a day-old male Ayrshire calf (transplant- 
ing the two horn buds—united by trimmin 

them flat at the point of contact) produce 

a unicorn. Moreover, the creature came true 
to the traditional idea, for though the race 
to which the calf belonged has curved horns, 
this single horn is perfectly straight save for 
a slight upward curve at the tip. It has 
also the traditional colours white (greyish) 
at the base, and towards the tip black; the 
red tip of legend, above the black, would have 
occurred, according to Dr. Dove, if the calf 
had been female. So here we have the uni- 
corn as an artificial product the more aston- 
ishing because the animal wields his single 
horn skilfully for his purposes and as if fully 
conscious of possessing a superior power. Now 
the question is, Did the nations from whom 
we have news of unicorns know of and practice 
this operation ? 


[HOSE whose interest in Gypsies is centred 

in their language will find much to their 
liking, in the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Soci- 
ety, vol. xviii., part 4, ‘Goodman Johnson’s 
Vocabulary,’ edited by Mr. R. A. Scott 
Macfie and Mr. E. O. Winstedt, and the 
Serbo-Bosnian Gypsy Folk-tales collected by 
Professor Rade Uhlik, printed here with an 
English translation and with notes on some 
of the words and phrases. Occasionally we 
have correspondence on the Gypsies’ patroness 
Saint Sara, and some readers may like to 
know of Mr. Walter Starkie’s account of her 
and of her cult among his experiences at the 
great yearly assembly of the Gypsies at 
Saintes-Maries-de-la Mer in the Camargue 
during ‘May of last year. He was there in 
order to prepare a broadcast for the National 
Broadcasting Corporation of America. The 
‘“Saintes-Maries’’ are Marie-Salomé and 
Marie-J acobé. According to the legend, 
Sara, who was the queen of a tribe settled 
at the mouth of the Rhone, swam out to meet 
the magic boat as it approached bearing the 
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saints from the East; she was baptized by 
them, and then led them to a pagan temple (it 
had belonged first to Diana of the Ephesians 
and then to Mithras) which became the centre 
of the work of evangelisation. 

Part of the ceremony of the feast is the 
lowering of the relics of the two Maries from 
the window of the upper chapel down to the 
crowds below. As they neared the ground the 
huge congregation thronged round them, 
eager to touch them, pushing forward the sick 
and lifting children to them. Meanwhile 
the Gypsies in hundreds assembled at the 
entrance of the crypt, whence, after the cere- 
mony above was concluded, they brought out 
the statue and the relics of St, Sara and 
carried them through the town, along the shore 
and then into the sea. This procession is fol- 
lowed by the horsemen of the Camargue on 
white Arab horses. The night is spent by the 
Gypsies crowded together in the crypt of the 
church. M. Alexander Petrovic gives here 
the third of his ‘ Contributions to the Study 
of the Serbian Gypsies ’—an essay on their 
Eating of Carrion. This is a somewhat un- 
pleasant subject to the imagination of the 
ordinary European. It is very fully illus- 
trated. In conclusion the writer makes plain 
that the Gypsies do not suffer at all from the 
diseases which the eating of carrion, or of 
meat from animals dead of sickness, would 
entail upon the men of other races. 


T. Donat’s Castle, Glamorganshire, besides 
other treasures, houses an outstanding 
collection of arms and armour. This is the 
subject of the first article, by Mr. Charles 
R, Beard, in the January Connoisseur. The 
examples illustrated here—in what is a first 
instalment—are of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and include a fine and very 
rare Milanese suit of armour of 1430-40— 
made by the Missaglias for a Graf Trapp of 
Churburg. Mr. Edward A, Maguire has a 
pleasant topic in eighteenth-century Pastel 
Portrait Painting in Ireland. Rosalba 
Carriera, the Venetian pastellist, was the 
first inspirer of Irish pastel painters, and 
the most notable of her followers was 
Hugh Douglas Hamilton, several of whose 
a are reproduced here. Mr. J. L. 
evinson gives a first instalment of Un- 
recorded Types of English Embroidery in 
Lord Middleton’s Collection. We were 


also much interested in Mr. F. Gordon Roe’s 
“An ‘‘ Unknown ’? Museum at Gunnersbury 
Park’ and in ‘ Animal Imagery illustrated 
wv examples from the Eumorfopoulos Col- 

tion ’ 


y Mr. Wolfgang Boon. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





LONDON SHOP SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LARWooD 
& Horren. 


(See ante p. 3). 


B & Crown. Peter Bonneau, razor maker 
May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane. 

(Trade-card and Daily Advertiser, 

12 May, 1748). 


Bacon (House). Christopher Barker, 
bookseller, Cheapside, near Foster Lane, 1577, 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. 
iv., and McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Booksellers '). 


Bakers’ Arms. John Snow, baker, Iron- 
monger Lane, Cheapside. 
(A token issued c. 1650). 


Batt & Crown. Isabel Addinson, pawn- 
broker, Brownlow Street, Drury Lane. 
(London Gazette, 15 July, 1703), 


Batt & Grove. John Strickland, glover 
and undertaker, Great Turnstile, Holborn. 
(Billhead, 1779). 


Batt & Peary. Paul Phellippon (? Phil- 
lipson), jeweller, Porter Street, near Newport 
Market, : 

(Daily Advertiser, 3 Mar., 1749). 


Bass Vion. (1) Barak Norman, musical 
instrument maker, in St. Paul’s Alley. 
(Imprint, c. 1700). 
(2) Barak Norman and Nathaniel Cross, 
violin makers, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1715. 
(Morris’ ‘ British Violin Makers ’). 
(3) Robert Thompson, violin maker, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1749-1764. 
(Morris’ ‘ British Violin Makers ’). 
(4) Charles and Samuel Thompson, violin 
makers, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1780. 
(Morris’ ‘ British Violin Makers ’). 


Bass Vion & Friure. (1) John Simpson, 
music publisher, Sweeting’s Alley, opposite 
the East Door of the Royal Exchange. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 May, 1742), 

(2) John Cox at Simpson’s: Music Shop 

) 


dd No, 1 
cinnne aipailsy (Billhead, 1760). 
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Batoinc Tus & Par. Thomas Hibbard, 
cooper, in Bishopsgate Street, near Wide Gate 


Alley. (N.D.). 
(Trade-card). 
Beaps. John Crispe (no trade mentioned), 


on the North side of Crooked Lane. 
(‘ Inhabitants of London in 1638 ’). 


Beak & Crown. William Darby, uphol- 
sterer, in Aldermanbury near the Church, 
1770. 

(Trade-card and Directory). 


Beak & Key. David Williams, fruiterer, 
in Thames Street, over against Wigan’s Key 
Gateway. 

(Daily Advertiser, 17 July, 1742). 


Beak & Orance TreEE. Richard Butt, 
bookseller, Prince’s Street near Drury Lane, 
1681. | 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Bear & Peacock. Alexander Arbuthnot, 
haberdasher, near St, Paul’s, 


(Billhead, 1766). 


Bear & Star. Obadiah Blagrave, book- 
seller, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1679-1690. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Beaver. (No name mentioned), a_ book- 
seller, in the Strand between Ivy Bridge and 
Durham Yard, 1667. 

(Bibliographer, Part x.). 


Beaver & Star. John West, hatter, corner 
of Monmouth Street, next The Broadway, St. 
Giles, 

(Trade-card, c. 1760). 


Beenive & Giose. William Cookson, phy- 
sician and astrologer, Aldgate Church Row. 
(Universal Intelligence, 28 Jan., 1706). 


Beentve & Patren. Christopher Thorn, 
cricket-bat and turnery warehouse, John 
Street, Oxford Market. 

(Trade-card, 1764). 


BeenIve & THREE SuGcaR Loaves. George 
Farr, grocer, Wood Street, Cheapside. 
(Trade-card and Directory, 1753). 


Berutve & Wax CuanDiteR. Lewis Dupuis, 
wax chandler, Beak Street, Golden Square. 
(Billhead, 1771). 


Bet & Batt. (1) Thomas Savage, woollen 
ba 7 Fleet Street, 1677. 





(2) Thomas Dove (no trade mentioned), 
Brown’s Gardens, St. Giles’, 
(London Gazette, 3 Mar., 1687). 
(3) Joseph Baxter, linen draper, Blow- 
bladder Street, Cheapside. 
(Public Advertiser, 5 Feb., 1754). 


Bett & Brrocace. (1) Andrew Pardnez and 
George Turner (bird fanciers), in Wood 
Street, corner of Silver Street. 

(Weekly Journal, 19 Oct., 1723). 

(2) John Ward, bird fancier, Wood Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Mar., 1747). 


Bett & Breecues. Martha Holmes, 
breeches maker, next door but one to the 
White Bear Inn, Piccadilly. 

(Billhead, 1760). 


Bett & Corrin. Richard and William 
Rumball, booksellers, Old Change, 1680. 
(Imprints), 


Bett & Fan. Harwood, a china shop, 
West End of St. Paul’s churchyard, 1732. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.) 


Bett & GrirFin. William Turner, apothe- 
cary, corner of Lawrence Street, Cheapside. 
(Daily Post, 6 Sept., 1731). 


Bett & Key. John Cook, wood screw 
maker, ironmonger and brazier in Long Acre 
(successor to Clement Webb at same 
address). 

(Daily Advertiser, 22 Sept., 1747). 


Bett & Locx. John Sharman, ironmonger 
and brazier, Cornhill, 1745. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. v.) 


Bern & Magpre. Albert, 
Bishopsgate Without, 1733. 
(Chaffer’s ‘ Gilda Aurifabrorum ’). 


Bett & Mortar. Fairweather, coach- 
founder, Hosier Lane, West Smithfield. 
(Daily Advertiser, 13 July, 1747). 


silversmith, 


Bern & Srar. (1) William Mason, 
stationer, opposite Royal Exchange, Corn- 
hill, ¢, 1760. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) William Fielder, stationer, at same 
address, N.D. 

(Book-label). 

(3) Elizabeth Fielder, stationer, No. 82, 
Broad Street. N.p. 

(Book-label). 

Bett & Sun. (1) Joseph Emberton, 


Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). | colourman, over against Norfolk Street, be- 
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tween St. Clement’s and the New Church in 
the Strand, 1744. 
(Trade-card). 
(2) Thomas Etteridge, colourman, son-in- 
law to the late Mr. J. Emberton (at same 
address), 1747-1753. 
(Trade-cards). 


Bett & TuHree Sucar Loaves. George 
Pickstock, grocer, St. Martin’s le Grand. 
(Billhead, 1743). 


Bert & Two Canptesticks. William 
Carter (no trade mentioned) in Long Acre. 
(Daily Advertiser, 31 Jan., 1750). 


Bett & Unicorn. (1) Henry Hall, apothe- 
cary, Watling Street. 


(Daily Advertiser, 2 Nov., 1747). 


(2) Nealton, apothecary, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 Mar., 1747). 

Bettows. John Pearce, silversmith, New- 


gate Street. 
(Daily Advertiser, 22 Mar., 1748). 


Bettows & Batt. (1) Edward Longdon, 
gold and silver wire drawer, over against 
George Yard in Lombard Street. 

(Billhead and Directories, 1738-1763). 

(2) Bodley and Etty, gold lace men, No. 31, 
Lombard Street. 

(Billhead and Directories, 1790-1796). 


Brste & AncHor. (1) John Harding, 
bookseller, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1678. 
(2) John Harding, bookseller, Newport 
Street, 1684-1712. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Directory of Booksellers ’). 


(3) Samuel Harding, bookseller, on the 
Pavement in St. Martin’s Lane, 
(Billhead, 1735. Daily Advertiser, 


13 Apr., 1742). 
bookseller, under 
Cornhill, 


(4) Alexander Cruden, 
the Piazza, Royal Exchange, 
1732-1738. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Directory of Booksellers ’). 

(5) Thomas Hope, bookseller, the North 
Gate of the Royal Exchange, Threadneedle 
Street. 

(Imprint, 1758). 

(6) Jane Underhill, bookseller, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1660. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Directory of Booksellers ’). 


J. Jefferies, book- 


Brstp, Crown & Star. 
seller, Ludgate Street. 


(Imprint, 1747). 





Brste & PacKHORSE. 
kerchief warehouse, 
against Richbel Court, 
Holborn. N.p. 


M, Laugham, hand- 
in Green Street, over 
Red Lion Street, 


(Trade-card), 


Brstp & Rose. (1) William Hawes, book- 
seller, Ludgate Street, 1698-1709. 
(2) Thomas Baker, bookseller, 
Street, 1709. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Directory of Booksellers ’), 


Ludgate 


(No name or trade men- 
Giltspur Street, without Newgate, 


Brste & Spur. 
tioned). 
1640-1663. 

(‘ Bibliographer,’ Part 10). 


Brste & Star. (1) Francis Clay, book- 
seller, without Temple Bar. 
(Weekly Packet, 16 Aug. 1718). 
(2) W. & D. Baker, booksellers, facing 
Stationers’ Hall (on Ludgate Hill). 
(London Evening Post, 1 Sept. 1747). 
(3) John Benskin, stationer, on ye Bridge, 
London. 
(Trade-card, c, 1750? ‘ Chronicles of 
Old London Bridge ’). 
(4) Henry Clarke, stationer, Grace Church 
Street. 


(Billhead, c. 1770). 


Brste & States Arms. Ralph Harford, 
bookseller, Little Britain, 1651. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Brrocace. (1) John Auberey, wire worker, 
at the corner of Exeter Change, Strand. 
. (Billhead, 1745). 
(2) Elizabeth Auberey, wire worker, at 
same address, 
(Billhead, 1773). 
(3) Matthew Ward, bird fancier, King 
Street, near the Victualling Offices, on Tower 


Hill. 
(Weekly Journal, 31 Aug. 1723). 


BrrocaGe & Crown. Jemima(?) Monk, 
birdcage maker, Crooked Lane, N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Brrpcace & Fiower-pe-Luce. Ann Bright, 
wire worker, corner of Crooked Lane, against 
y® Monument. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


Brrocace & Hatr Moon. Joseph Welch, 
wire worker, Crooked Lane near the Monu- 
ment. N.D. 

(Trade-card). 


1 This bill is made ‘out to Mr. Gibbon, 
Bentinck Street—the historian. 
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Birp 1n Hany & Star. T. Brown, haber- 
dasher, opposite Old Round Court, Strand. 


N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Bisnor Beveripcr’s Heap.2 (1) Richard 
Smith, bookseller, Paternoster Row, 1720. 

(2) Mary Smith, do., do., 1721. 
(Weekly Journal, 9 Sept. 1721). 


Bishop Burnet’s Heap.5 George Burnet, 
bookseller, without Temple Bar, Strand, 1758- 
1775, 

(Plomer’s Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


BisHop’s Heap & Corrin, Thomas Pursell, 
undertaker, corner of Old Change, near the 
Conduit, Cheapside, next door to Nag’s Head 
tavern, 1692, 

(London Topographical Records, vol. iv.). 


BisHor’s Murre. Robert 
printer, in Ludgate, 1548-1551. 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of English Book Trade ’). 


Bir & Crown. Richard Read, bit and 
stirrup maker, near Great Moorgate, London 


Wall, c. 1760. 


Stoughton, 


(Trade-card). 


Brack Beak & Morr, Lewis Riebeau, 
furrier, York Buildings in the Strand, facing 
Villiers Street, N.D. 
(Trade-card). 


Buack Bear & Star. Obadiah Blagrave, 
bookseller, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1687- 
1691. 

(Term Catalogues). 


Brack Boy & Brrocace. Isaac Smith, cage 
maker and wire-worker to His Majesty, 
against Durham Yard, Strand, c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Brack Boy & Harrow, Sir John Yeomans, 
sold his ‘‘new invented Royal Flower of 
Mustard Seed,’? St. Martin’s Lane. 

(London Journal, 15 Dec., 1722). 


Brack Boy & Har. Charles Paget, hat 
maker, near Red Lion Street, High Holborn, 
¢. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Brack Boy & H1icHLanpDER. Thomas Smith, 
pawnbroker, Wingfield Street, Spittlefields. 
(Daily Advertiser, 22 July, 1747). 


a... 


2 Bishop of Asaph, 1704-1708. 
3 Bishop of Salisbury, 1689-1715. 











Buack Boy & Petican. Francis Palmer, 
tobacconist, upon Wapping Wall. 
(A token issued, 1667). 


Brack Boy & Sriruu. (1) James Tilleard, 
distiller, near Sun Street, without Bishops- 
gate. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 

(2) Noss, tobacconist, Fleet Street, c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 

(3) Margerum, tobacconist, Church Street, 
Hackney, c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Buack Boy & Sucar Loar, (1) Samuel 
Stone, grocer, Leadenhall Street, 1754. 
(Bill made out to ‘‘ Nathaniel Bentley, 
churchwarden ’’—the father of ‘‘ Dirty 
Dick.’? See ‘D.N.B.’). 
(2) Poplet (no trade mentioned), Little St. 
Martin’s Lane. 
(Daily Advertiser, 23 June, 1747). 


Biack Boy & Tosacco Rott. 'T. Maulden, 
tobacconist, Chandos Street, near St. Martin’s 
Lane, c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Biack Boy & Truss. John Pindar, truss 
maker, Bartholomew Close, West Smithfield, 
1721-1726. 

(London Journal and Mist’s Weekly 
Journal). 


Buiack Boy & Wuite Horse. Shallett, 
tobacconist, without Temple Bar, c. 1750, 
(Trade-card). 


Richard Bowler, 
in Houndsditch, 


Biack Boy & Worm.4 
worm maker (pewterer), 
1755-1762. 

(Trade-card). 


Buiack Butt & CANDLES. George Price, 
tallow chandler, New Street, Covent Garden, 
1769. 

(Billhead). 


Brack Butt & Stitt. Brown, tobacconist, 
near St. George’s Church, Southwark. N.p. 
(Trade-card). 


Buack ExepxHant [or OuipHauNnT]. Henry 
Wykes, printer, a little above the Conduit, 
Fleet Street, 1557-1569. 

(McKerrow’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’), 


Buiack Hart. 
Bishopsgate Street. 
(London Gazette, March, 1702). 


Ann Collier, pawnbroker, 





4 The worm was a pewter vessel, 


spirally 
shaped, used in distilling. 
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Buack Hart & Rosr. Ann Lill, pawn- 
broker, at Skinners Street End, Without 
Bishopsgate, 16 Aug. 1720. 

(Archaeological Journal, lix. 234). 


Brack Horsp & Star. Richard, tinman, 
Fleet Street, near Fleet market. 

(St. James’s Evening Post, 23 Nov. 1740; 

Whitehall Evening Post, 16 July, 1748). 


Brack Lion & AncHor. Gervase & Vincent 
Newton, druggists and chymists, facing 
Gray’s Inn Gate, Holborn, 

(Directories, 1753-1760). 


Biack Lion & GoLDEN ANCHOR. Amor 
Austwick, druggist, facing Gray’s Inn Gate, 
Holborn. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Buiack Lion & Parrot & Brrp Cace. (No 
name), bird fancier, White Hart Yard, near 
Drury Lane. 

(Daily Advertiser, 26 Nov. 1740). 


Jno. Well- 
mercers, on 


Buack Lion & SEvEN STaRs. 
ington and William White, 


Ludgate Hill. 
(Billhead, 1741). 


Brack Lion & Tent. William Kent, up- 
holder, opposite the Church Wall, Hounds- 
ditch. c. 1780. 

(Trade-card). 


Buiack Lion & THREE Bee Hives. (No 
name or trade mentioned), St. Martin’s le 
Grand. 

(Daily Advertiser, 13 May, 1742). 


Brack Lion & Tosacco Roty. © Willson, 
tobacconist, Old Gravel Lane, Wapping. N.p. 
(Trade-card). 


Biackmoor’s Heap & Diat. Joseph Buck- 
ingham, clock-maker, Minories, 1690-1725. 
(Britten’s ‘ Old Clocks ’). 


Biackmoor’s Heap & Gotpen Sucar Loar, 
(1) John Brett, woollen draper, Fleet Street, 
against Fetter Lane and within two houses of 
Serjeant’s Inn, 1709. 

(H. Price’s ‘ Signs of Fleet Street ’). 

(2) Thos. Jemmitt, grocer, against Fetter 
Lane, Fleet Street, 1748. 

(Billhead). 


Biackmoor’s Heap & Star. (1) Samuel 


Leigh and Company, linen drapers, three 
doors from the Hospital Gate, West Smith- 
field. 


(Daily Advertiser, 28 Oct., 1747). 





(2) William Stokes, linen draper, corner of 
Widegate Street, Without Bishopsgate.  . 
1760. 

(Trade-card), 


BiackMoor’s HgEap & Sun. John Fossey, 
goldsmith, corner of Bull Alley, Lombard 
Street, 1748. 


(Trade-card), 
Briackmoon’s Heap & THREE Sucar 
Loaves. Charles Green, grocer, tea dealer 


and confectioner, against Hatton Garden, 
Holborn, 1738. 
(Bill-head), 


Briackmoor’s Heap & WHALE. Edward 
Tyson and John Whitelock, whale-bone mer- 
chants(?), Milk Street, 1749. 

(Bill-head). 


Brackmoor & Truss. John Pindar, truss 
maker, Bartholomew Close, near West Smith- 
field, 

(Trade-card and London Journal, 1719). 


Buiack Morton.5 Henry Sutton, printer, 
Paternoster Row, 1552-1563. 
(Duff’s ‘ Century of English Book Trade’). 


Brack OtrpHauNntT. See Black Elephant. 
Buiack Periwic. Morris (no trade men- 
tioned), Ship Yard, Temple Bar, 1721. 
(‘ St. Martin’s Scrapbook ’). 


Buack Peruxe & Star. Thomas Bromfield, 
peruke maker, Milk Street, Cheapside, c. 
1720. 

(Trade-card). 


Brack Raven.6 (1) Thomas Jones, book- 
seller, near St. Clement’s Church, Strand, 
22. 


(Imprint). 
(2) John Burningham, goldsmith, Newgate 
Street. 
(Athenian Mercury, 24 Mar., 1694). 
(3) John Victory, haberdasher, near Bow 
Church, Cheapside, c, 1700. 
(Trade-card). 


(4) Sir William Read, oculist, Strand, be- 
tween Worcester House and Savoy. 
(London Gazette, 8 Oct., 1702). 
(5) George Davenport, woollen draper, near 
Cloth Fair Gate, Smithfield, c. 1720. 
(Trade-card). 








5 A morion—a helmet or -casque. : 

6 The Black Raven was a fairly common sign 
for booksellers in the seventeenth century 
was in use by many other trades. 
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Brack Spreap Eacte & Sun. William 
Thackeray, bookseller, Old Bailey, 1666. 
(Imprint). 


Brack SpreAp Eacrte & WINDMILL. Robert 
Wilson, bookseller, St. Martin’s le Grand, 
near Aldersgate, 1660-1662 (?) 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Buack Swan & Brste. (1) Daniel Browne, 
bookseller, next door to the Queen’s Head, 
Without Temple Bar, 1681-1734. 

(Arber’s ‘ Term Catalogues,’ i., and 
imprint). 

(2) John Scott, bookseller, Pater Noster 
Row, 1756-1760. 


(Imprints). 


Brack Swan & Parrot. John Short, 
woollen draper, Cannon Street, 1654. 
(Trade-card in 8, Pepys’s collection). 


Brack Tatsot. (1) Ralph Foster (no trade 
mentioned), Fleet Street, 1657. 
‘2) (No name mentioned), a meal-man’s, 
Bow Lane. 
(A token issued c. 1660). 
(H. Price’s ‘ Signs of Old Fleet Street ’). 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 


SHELLEY: A REFERENCE TO 
RICARDO IN ‘‘ SWELLFOOT THE 
TYRANT.”’ 


i is not readily apparent why Shelley chose 

to make three of the repulsive characters 
of ‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant’ Jews—for surely 
this is what he intended when he provided the 
Sow-gelder and his companions with charac- 
teristically Jewish Old Testament names. The 
logic of the play hardly seems to require this ; 
neither was Shelley the man to entertain 
lightly a vulgar racial or religious prejudice. 
Yet, ‘‘ mere plaything of the imagination ” 
though ‘ Swellfoot ’ was, its details are evi- 
dently carefully thought out and intended to 
convey clear meanings; this one, too, should 
have its explanation. 

The answer, I think, is suggested by the 
reference to ‘‘the arch-priest of Famine,’ who 
hints at the extremest measures to control 
population when 

Moral restraint . 

Nor prostitution, nor ‘ 

Starvation, typhus-fever, war, nor prison— 


. has no effect, 





which occurs in the King’s address to Moses. 
The reference is pretty clearly to Malthus. 
But it is not the ‘‘ arch-priest,’’ but subor- 
dinates acting in his spirit, who appear in the 
play and are to be accounted for ; and there is 
nothing in Malthus’ character to make it clear 
why they should be Jews. Ricardo’s great 
‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ however, 
has been published only a few years before the 
composition of ‘ Swellfoot’; this work (in 
which the population-principle is reaffirmed, 
and conclusions are drawn from it which 
could easily be understood as justifying sub- 
sistence-level wages by economic argument) 
must have been fresh in the mind of an alert 
Englishman. even one in exile; and Ricardo 
was a Jew. Of the Jews in ‘ Swellfoot,’ one 
(Moses) has the function of checking the = 
peg of the common people (swine). It is 

ardly probable that this is mere coincidence, 
and that Shelley had no more in mind in the 
composition of this odd scene than the rather 
unpleasant joke of setting Jew against pig 
as natural enemies; the reference to Ricardo 
(and of course through him to Malthus) is, 
I think, clear. 

This is not, of course, to be taken as mean- 
ing that Moses represents Ricardo in the 
play: merely that he (with his companions) 
represents certain principles and attitudes 
with which Ricardo’s name was, at the time 
of writing, most freshly and prominently as- 
sociated. If Ricardo and his principles both 
seem a trifle out of place in a burlesque direc- 
ted primarily against a notorious scandal, it 
may be replied that the whole episode of the 
Jews is in itself incongruous enough in a 
drama all of whose other characters (even the 
one who turns out to be John Bull) are 
Greek; such a strange incongruity may well 
have a strange explanation. To Shelley’s 
mind political economics and an embarras- 
sing scandal in high circles may not have 
seemed so far apart as they do to ours; even 
in other passages of the play, the affair of the 
Green Bag is closely associated with the tax 
burden and with callousness to the sufferings 
of the poor, and it was certainly not a far 
journey from such considerations as these 
to the ‘‘ gloomy science ’’ that appeared to 
establish the inevitability of starvation 
wages. The justice of a romantic antipathy 
either to Malthus and Ricardo or to econo- 
mists generally is not the question here; it 
was common enough during the nineteenth 
century, and there is no doubt that Shelley 
shared it. (Even without the specific inter- 
pretation I suggest, the episode in question 
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would by itself establish that.) Neither is 
there any suggestion that Ricardo had be- 
come for Shelley a permanent symbol for an 
attitude he hated, or a favourite type of the 
classical economist ; his choice in this instance 
can be explained completely as an accident of 
time, 

The Moses episode is mentioned by Weaver, 
in chapter v, of ‘ Toward an Understanding 
of Shelley,’ as indicative of Shelley’s bitter 
attitude toward the ancient Jewish nation 
and particularly toward its leaders, whom he 
seems sometimes to have employed as symbols 
of cruelty and tyranny. It seems to me that 
this is a rather far-fetched interpretation of 
the text; Shelley can hardly have expected 
the British reader (for whom, after all, he did 
intend the play) to appreciate this private 
and quite extraordinary symbolism. The 
play may, of course, have had an esoteric 
meaning as well as a public one; the coinci- 
dence of a private and an open symbol may 
have struck Shelley, and it would probably— 
particularly in the bitter and mocking mood 
appropriate to the composition of such a work 
as ‘ Swellfoot ’—have pleased him. But this 
is likelier to have been an afterthought, out- 
come of a lucky disposition of the facts, than 
an original intention, if it occurred to Shelley 
at all; internal evidence, at any rate, does 
not give us much reason to suspect that he 
had ever thought of it. What internal evi- 
dence does seem to establish is the reference 
to an economist; the Jewish population- 
checker, working in the spirit of the ‘‘ arch- 
priest of Famine,’ must—at any rate, three 
years after the publication of Ricardo’s 
masterpiece—have been the creation of a 
mind occupied less by ancient Jewish leaders 
and their sins than by the population theory 
and Ricardo. Any other significance this 
character may have had is, I think, secondary 
to this, and less probably established. 


MILToN MILLHAUSER. 
The College of the City of New York. 


(OINS THROWN INTO A GRAVE.—At 
the funeral in Streatham last December 
of William McKeown, nicknamed ‘‘ Old Jock 
the dancer,’’ a well-known Scotch busker 
(itinerant performer), who since 1919 has 
been entertaining London theatre-queues, 
his fellow-buskers, after the coffin had been 
lowered, threw new pennies into his grave. 
(Authority, the Universe, 16 Dec., 1938). 


W. W. Guitt. 





GHELLEY AND THE BRITISH GOY- 

ERNMENT.—Your readers who are 
interested in Shelley may have come across 
the correspondence among various Govern- 
ment officials at the time of the celebrated 
seizure of a box of pamphlets written by the 
poet in Ireland. This incident at Holyhead, 
1812, is made memorable by the tempest in 
a teapot which followed. So far as I know, 
the only place where one can find the official 
correspondence on the matter actually in 
print is an appendix in Vol. iii. of H. B. 
Forman’s ‘ The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley ’ (1880). One of the letters, from 
the Postmnaster-General to the Secretary of 
the Post Office suffers in print from a deletion 
made by the editor, Forman. Shelley is de- 
scribed therein (iii. 384-5) as ‘‘ a most extra- 
ordinary man.’’ After this phrase Forman 
omits what he calls in a footnote an “ unplea- 
sant inaccuracy.’’ I have often wondered— 
and so has, no doubt, many another—what the 
editor saw fit to delete. My curiosity in re- 
gard to the correspondent’s observations on 
Shelley has recently been satisfied; I pass 
along the information for the benefit of those 
who may want to add a note in their com- 
plete prose edition. 

The letter in question now reposes in the 
collection of the Huntington Library in San 
Marino, California. I have seen a photo- 
static copy of it. Here is the ‘‘ unpleasant 
inaccuracy ’’ which Forman left out: 

I hear that he has married a Servant or some 
person of very low birth; he has been in Ireland 
sometime, and I heard of his speaking at the 
Catholick Convention. (Henry 2. Huntington 
photostat 23000, p. 18 in binding). 


This sentence is not in print in any stan- 
dard edition of Shelley’s works; in_ the 
interests of complete record of the celebrated 
governmental investigation I send it along. 


Witiram H. Davenport. 
Assistant Professor of English University of 
Southern California. 


HE ORIGIN OF GOLD.—A correspondent 
writing in L’Intermédiaire of Dec. 30, 
on the colour yellow, describes a window at 
Montfort-l’Amaury in which a Transfigura- 
tion has the face of Our Lord coloured yellow. 
He goes on to say that after all yellow is the 
colour noble par excellence, the colour of the 
sun and of gold, which latter, ‘‘ as every one 
knows,’’ is formed by a ray of sunlight which 
has been enclosed within the earth for a cer- 
tain number of years or of centuries. 


Cc, E, i. 
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Readers Queries. 





ETHERLAND HORSE-TAIL PARDONS 
AND THE ELIZABETHANS. — A 
Dutch paper recently gave an account of an 
old Netherland custom: that of granting a 
free pardon to criminals, and persons ban- 
ished the town who re-entered it holding on to 
the tail (or if too many, the rope attached 
thereto) of the horse on which sat a prince 
or distinguished person, making a state entry. 
One of the last records of this custom is 
said to be that of the visit of the Earl of 
Leicester to Arnhem in 1583. Is there any 
English reference to this incident ? 
Apparently distinguished women were not 
exempt from this custom. [| would be most 
ratetul if someone could tell me of any Eng- 
Diwenem who had to ride in state into a 
town with criminals attached to her horse’s 
tail. As I am particularly interested in the 
women of the court of Queen Elizabeth, I 
would very much like to know if any of them 
accompanied their husband abroad, and if 
such a visit was official or private. 


ANDSCAPE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

What records are there of the earliest 
out-door photographs of buildings and 
scenery? By 1860 they were universal from 
carte de visite photographs for travellers to 
fine plates 8 x 6ins., and photographs are on 
record of scenes in the Crimea 1854-6. I 
know, of course, the great German work, ‘ Aus 
der Frihzeit der Photographie,’ which seems 
to date such photographs back to 1839. 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


“ QURVEYOR OF ROASTING COFFEE.” 

-Can any reader tell me what was the 
office of ‘‘ Surveyor of Roasting Coffee in the 
Excise,”’ in the eighteenth century? A holder 
of the office, named Gibson, is recorded to 
have died on 19 Jan., 1762, aged eighty-one. 


W. H. QuaRRELL. 


ESANT ON WRITING GREEK AND 
LATIN VERSE.—In one of his novels, 
Sir Walter Besant (or possibly Besant and 
Rice) deplores the fact that the Universities 
have permitted various subjects which can be 
crammed to be substituted for the writing of 
Greek and Latin verse, which cannot. 
Can any reader give the reference ? 


R, W. T. 





HE GORHAM CASE: ANECDOTE 

WANTED.—Can anyone tell me (a) 

where the following anecdote can be found 
and (b) what was its precise form? 

A Frenchman had spent some time in this. 
country during the hearing of the famous 
ecclesiastical case of Gorham v. Bishop of 
Exeter in the year 1849. On his return to 
France he told a friend that the English 
people could talk of nothing else but ‘‘ Le 
Pére Gorham.”’ 

A. M. CoLeman. 


HRISTIAN NAME AMPHELISIA, 
AMPHILLIS.—Can any reader throw 
any light on the origin of this name? There 
was a correspondence on the subject in 
‘N. and Q.’ some forty years ago, when 
examples were adduced from the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and one writer said that 
the name was then still current in some fami- 
lies. The earliest occurrence I have noted is 
in 1190, when Alan of Leigh gave lands to 
Godstow Nunnery together with his daughter 
Amphelisia to be a nun. The Abbess of God- 
stow from 1216-1230, also bore this name, 
which appears variously as Felicia, Aun- 
phelice, Amphelice, Felice, Amyfelyse, An- 
felise, Amphelice. The forms Felice, Felicia 
no doubt represent attempts to explain away 
an unfamiliar name by the use of a familiar 
one. The form Amphillis is found in the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


E. G. WiItTHYCOMBE. 


ESLIE: LADISLAS.—I was always under 
the impression that the Christian name. 
Leslie is one of the numerous examples of the 
use of a surname as a Christian name. I 
have lately been assured that it is a variant 
or corruption of Ladislas. I do not believe 
that Ladislas is the direct origin of Leslie 
as a Christian name; but has the surname 
Leslie anything to do with it? I suspect this 
is slightly highbrow folk-etymology. 


Bis Be Et. 


ILLIAM CARDEW.—I should be glad of 
particulars of William Cardew, horse- 
hair manufacturer, who was in partnership 
with William Cuthbert at Queen Street, 
Golden Square, until 14 Dec., 1802; and with 
J. Harrison at Harris’s Place, Oxford Street, 
until 15 June, 1803 (The London Gazette, 
18 Dec., 1802; and 18 June, 1803). 

He was the son of William Cardew and 
was under twenty-one in 1781; married 15. 
Aug., 1796, at Launceston, Elizabeth King- 
don, by whom he had issue. Particulars of 
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his children, and of his brother Joseph Car- 
dew, who was also in London, are desired. 


H. C. Carpew-REnDLE. 


ENDLE.—After whom were named (1) 

Rendle Street, North Kensington; (2) 
Rendle’s Botanical Gardens at Plymouth, 
which existed about a century since? 


H. C. Carpew-REnpbte. 


OBERT RAIKES: W. LEWELYN: 
CORRESPONDENCE WANTED. — I 
wonder if any of your readers can give me 
information as to where, and in whose posses- 
sion, the correspondence between Robert 
Raikes, the ‘‘ Founder of Sunday Schools,”’ 
and the Rev. W. Lewelyn, now is? J..H. 
Harris, whose book, ‘ Robert Raikes, the 
Man and His Work,’ was published in 1899, 
stated (p. 85) that ‘‘ These letters have been 
preserved by Mr. J. B. Froysell,’’ but I can- 
not get access to anyone of that name. Harris 
included in his book enough of the correspon- 
dence to show its great importance, as bear- 
ing on the character and inner life of Raikes. 
As I am writing a short ‘ Life’ of him, it 
would be of great assistance to me if I could 
find the whole collection (assuming that it is 
still in existence). Guy KENDALL. 


ADY ELIZABETH HASTINGS: POR- 
TRAITS.—I should be glad to be told 

of any books or magazines which contain 
engraving or photograph from any portrait of 
this lady whom to love was a liberal educa- 
tion. Has anyone recently written about her? 


Puitrpe Dean. 


T. CRISTIOLUS.—More than one Welsh 
parish church is of this dedication. Is 
the saint to be identified with Nicolas’s entry, 
“ Cristiclus, Nov. 3,’ and is his spelling 
wrong ? FrepERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


OURCE WANTED.—Might I address the fol- 

lowing query to your readers? About two- 
thirds of the way through Thomas Carlyle’s 
essay ‘State of German literature’ (1827) occur 
the lines: : 

“ As all Nature’s thousand changes 

But one changeless God proclaim, 

So in Art’s wide kingdom’s ranges 

One sole meaning, still the same: 

This is Truth, eternal Reason, 

Which from Beauty takes its dress, 

And, serene throu time and season, 

Stands for aye in Loveliness.” 
Is the origin of this passage known? Is it trans- 
lated from German? If so, where from? 


B. A. Epwarps. 





Replies. 





FEAST OF OUR LORD’S BAPTISM. 


(clxxv. 460). 


LBAN Butler in his ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 

under Jan. 6, the Epiphany, says: 

Two other manifestations of our Lord are 
jointly commemorated on this day in the office 
of the Church; that at His Baptism, when the 
Holy Ghost descended on Him in the visible 
form of a dove, and a voice from heaven was 
heard. The third manifestation was that 
of His divine power at the performance of His 
first miracle, the changing of water into wine, 
at the marriage at Cana, by which He mani- 
fested His glory (8. John, ii, 11). 

Some theologians quote a fragment of Pole- 
meus Sylvius, written in 448, wherein it is 
said that all these three manifestations hap- 
pened on the same day of the month, but S. 
Maximus of Turin, who died towards the end 
of the fifth century, expresses some doubt. 
None the less, the responsory after the First 
Lection of Matins on the Feast of the 
Epiphany commences: ‘‘ Hodie in Jordane 
baptizato Domino aperti sunt caeli . . . ” 
The second responsory also has reference to 
the Baptism of Our Lord, whilst the antiphon 
to the Magnificat at Second Vespers is: 

Tribus miraculis ornatum diem sanctum 
colimus: hodie_ stella Magos duxit ad 
praesepium: hodie vinum ex aqua factum est 
ad nuptias: hodie in Jordane a Joanne Christus 
baptizari voluit, ut salvaret nos, alleluja. 

It may be said, then, that in general modern 
use the Feast of Our Lord’s Baptism is 
observed or commemorated on the Epiphany. 

The official Diario Romano e Vaticano, 
under 5 Jan., the Vigil of the Epiphany, 
notes: ‘‘ In S. Atanasio in via del Babuino, 
Nona, Vespro, e Messa di S. Basilio e bene- 
dizione solenne dell’ acqua in memoria del 
Battesimo di N.S.G.C.”’ The rite, the 
Blessing of the Water, is observed in many 
other churches. I have witnessed it at S. 
Atanasio dei Greci, via del Babuino; at S. 
Antonio all’ Esquilino; at the Theatine 
church, 8, Andrea della Valle ; and elsewhere. 
The Benedictio Aquae in Vigilia Epiphaniae 
Domini, a long and elaborate ceremony, may 
be found in the Rituale Romanum. 

In the Greek and other oriental rites the 
Epiphany and the Baptism of Our Lord are 
observed with especial solemnity. 

In many dioceses formerly, and particularly 
in France, the Feast of Our Lord’s Baptism 
was kept on the Octave Day of the Epiphany, 
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13 Jan. Thus the ‘ Diurnal du Diocése de 
Lisieux, réimprimé , . . par ordre de Mon- 
seigneur Jacques-Marie de Caritat de Con- 
dorcet Evéque and Comte de Lisieux,’ 
1767, has: ‘‘ Le XIII Janvier. L’Octave de 
lEpiphanie et le Baptéme de N.S. Double- 
mineur.’’ The hymn at Second Vespers 
commences : 

Non abluunt lymphae Deum, 

Sed abluit lymphas Deus. 

The ‘ Paroissien & l’usage du Diocése de 
Meaux,’ 1838, in its calendar, gives: ‘‘ 13 
Janvier. Baptéme de N.S.” The liturgy 
throughout has reference to Our Lord’s 
Baptism, the Offertory (for example) at Mass 
being : 

Ascendens Jesus de aqua, vidit coelos apertos, 
et Spiritum tanquam columbam descendentem 
et manentem in ipso, Alleluia. 

MontaGuE SUMMERS. 


oes FROM BROWNING (elxxv. 

477).—1, The song of ‘ The Wanderers,’ 
sung by Paracelsus (in scene iv. of Browning’s 
poem of that name, vol. i., p. 57 of the two- 
volume edition of his ‘ Poetical Works ’ pub- 
lished by Smith, Elder and Co.) is intended 
by Paracelsus as a parable of his own quest- 
ing life. There is no need to find signifi- 
cance in every detail. ‘‘ The ship ’’ was only 
one of a fleet of galleys: Paracelsus was only 
a man of men.—‘‘ The rock ’’ was the first 
land sighted, but, had the galleys sailed on, 
as the pilot wanted, they would have reached 
really Fortunate Islands, a more satisfying 
goal. Paracelsus, in his life, has not yet 
made the right landfall.—The ‘‘ hundred 
shapes of lucid stone ’’ (each of the hundred 
galleys carried one, ‘‘ a statue bright ’’) con- 
stituted “ the precious freight.”’” When the 
crew of each galley had landed their statue 
and built a shrine, it seemed for a time that 
their task was really done. Paracelsus is 
aware that, though he has accomplished much, 
he has not yet ‘‘ attained,’ nor has he even 
found the fittest recipients for his message 
about things divine, 

As Pierre Berger says of this scene iv. : 

Ici nous retrouvons le Paracelse débauché et 
peu sympathique de l’histoire. Il est semblable 
a ces voyageurs qui, débarquant sur une ile 
déserte, y ont bati des temples inutiles et ont 
néglige Vhumanité (‘Robert Browning,’ 


deuxiéme édition, Paris, 1912, p. 72). 

Or as Professor (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Jones (1852-1922) wrote in 1891: 

The magnificent failure of Paracelsus came 
from missing [the] last step. His transcendent 
hunger for knowledge was not satisfied 





because his knowledge did not reach the final 
truth of things, which is love (‘ Browning as a 
Philosophical and Religious Teacher,’ Nelson’s 
Shilling Library edition, p. 182). 

2. ‘‘ Love’s regal dalmatic’’ (vol. i., p. 
288) practically stands for ‘‘ a queen in love,”’ 
“a royal lover.’’ The queen is thought of as 
wearing a dalmatic, a royal robe, worn (says 
the Oxford English Dictionary) at coronation 
and other solemnities. 

3. Surely it is beside the point to inquire 
who was the patriot in the poem called ‘ The 
Patriot’ (i. 383). It is called “ an old 
story ’’ because it is an oft-repeated one. Such 
a fate has overtaken patriots again and again, 
Edward Berdoe in ‘ The Browning Cyclo- 
paedia ’ (1912), p, 327, wrote: ‘‘ It has been 
thought that this poem refers to Arnold of 
Brescia [the Catholic reformer, who was 
burnt at Rome in 1155]. Mr. Browning con- 
tradicted this.” Professor W. Hall Griffin 
thought that ‘The Patriot’ might “‘ have 
been directly inspired by the events of the 
risorgimento’’ (i.e, 1847 and following 
years; ‘ Life of Robert Browning,’ 1910, p. 
158). Or, as Professor C. H. Herford wrote 
in his ‘ Robert Browning’ (1905), p. 90: 

The Patriot and Instans Tyrannus both have 
a kind of nexus with the place and time; but 
the one is a caustic satire on popular fickleness 
and the other a sardonically humorous travesty 
of persecution. Italy is mentioned in neither. 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmingham University. 

HE WALLET OF OBLIVION (clxxiii. 

227, 265).—A reference to the wallet, not 
noticed by Hrsernicus or Dr. Bensty, and 
of special interest because of its date, I here- 
with submit. 

In John Withals’s English-Latin diction- 
ary as augmented by William Clerk, in 1602, 
is this entry: 

A truffe or packe, Sarcina, nae. It is a 
double poake, bagged at both ends and hangeth 
behind and before on his shoulder that doth 
weare it, and thereof is our proverb, Non vide- 
mus manticae quod in tergo est, We see not 
that wallet that hangeth behinde. It is spoken 
of reprehension in other mens faults by such 
as can not see their owne, who be supposed to 
put other més faults in the wallet before them, 
and their owne in that behind them (pp. 159-60). 

Withals or Clerk, the reviser, appears to 
have found the proverb and the explanation 
of its meaning in Erasmus (‘ Adages,’ i. 
6, 90). The ‘‘ double poake, bagged at both 
ends ’’ and hung from the shoulders, and 
the English term ‘‘ reprehension ’’ (repre- 
hensio in Erasmus) are _ satisfactorily 
accounted for in the Latin of the adage. 
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Shakespeare (‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ III. 
iii., 145 ff.) may well have known the Erasmus 
or Withals, or both. 

D. T. Srarnes. 

The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


UEEN VICTORIA AND THE NOVEL 

(clxxv.475).—(1) When Harriet Martineau, 
after considerable difficulty, succeeded in pub- 
lishing her ‘ Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy,’ the book at once proved a great suc- 
cess, the later numbers selling even more 
widely than the first. The Duchess of Kent 
ordered a set for her daughter, the Princess 
Victoria, and a little later Lord Durham was 
instructed to let Miss Martineau know how 
greatly the Princess enjoyed reading the 
‘ Tilustrations.’ The story of a Highland 
fishing village, ‘ Ella of Garveloch,’ particu- 
larly attracted the royal young lady, and this 
was especially gratifying to Miss Martineau 
since this very tale had been pretty sharply 
censured and attacked. 

It is said, I do not know with what truth, 
that upon reading ‘Oliver Twist’ (1838) 
Queen Victoria expressed herself as scandal- 
ized at meeting, even in the pages of fiction, 
with such extraordinary characters as 
chimney-sweeps and undertakers, and she 
thought it really very strange that oddities of 
this kind should exist. 

I have heard or read somewhere that Dis- 
raeli was Queen Victoria’s favourite novelist. 

It will not be at all surprising if the names 
of a dozen or more novels in which the Queen 
herself appears can be found. Indeed, a 
forthcoming list may prove much longer. One 
of the earliest will be, I think, ‘ Rose of Eng- 
land; or, The Adventures of a Prince. Dedi- 
cated to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent,’ by the prolific Hannah Maria Jones. 
This appeared in 1841, and was reprinted by 
John Lofts in forty penny numbers, 1852-3. 
Both Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
appear in Reynolds’s ‘ The Mysteries of the 
Court of London.’ In a novel which ran 
through the Lady’s Pictorial about 1891, 
there is an episode where an American girl 
is presented at Court, and Queen Victoria ap- 
pears for a brief moment. There was an 
illustration of the débutante curtseying low 
before the Empress-Queen. [I have not the 
necessary references at hand, but if I mistake 
not, the novel in question is Sara Jeannette 
Duncan’s ‘An American Girl in London,’ 
which was published in one volume with 
eighty illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

It should be remembered that Sherlock 
Holmes was once summoned to Windsor and 





honoured with a private audience by Queen 
Victoria, who took that occasion to reward 
him for certain important services he had 
rendered in a matter of extreme delicacy. In 
spite of his well-known modesty, the great 
man was truly proud of so signal a dis- 
tinction. 
Montacue SuMMERs. 


1. Sir Sidney Lee in his biography of Queen 
Victoria gives the following information as 
regards her literary tastes: 

Although she enjoyed novels of various kinds, 
especially those of a melodramatic complexion, 
she deemed it right to alternate fiction with 
works of more earnest aim. Among works of 
that kind which greatly interested her in her 
last years were Dean Bradley and Mr. R. E. 
Prothero’s ‘ Life of Dean Stanley,’ and Slatin 
Pasha’s ‘ Fire and Sword in the Sudan.’ Among 
recent novelists, the simple pathos of Miss 
Florence Montgomery’s tales attracted her. Mr. 
Merriman’s ‘ Sowers’ gave her much pleasure. 
But prubably she derived as much satisfaction 
from Mr. Marion Crawford’s books as from 
those of any contemporary writer of fiction. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, she regarded novel 
reading as a dangerous distraction from the 
solemn interests of life. Some great efforts in 
fiction, which she _ studied carefully, she 
criticised from a serious and pragmatic point 
of view. 

Queen Victoria regarded Scott’s novels as 
serious literature. I have seen it recorded 
somewhere that, in time of crisis, the Queen 
regarded reading a chapter of ‘Guy Man- 
nering ’ as a sedative. 

W. R. Cuntuirre. 


2. A serial tale was commenced in a peri- 
odical called To-Day in the eighteen-eighties, 
in which Victoria figured as one of the charac- 
ters, and was portrayed in one of the illus- 
trations. It concerned a romance of one of 
her ladies-in-waiting. After the first instal- 
ment the next issue contained a paragraph to 
the effect that the serial would be discon- 
tinued, as objection had been made to bring- 
ing the Queen into a work of fiction. 


G. Hitper Lispts. 
MUMMERS’ PLAY AT CHRISTMAS 


(clxxv. 453).—W. H. J. should read ‘ The 
English Folk-Play,’ by Sir Edmund 


Chambers, published by the Clarendon Press 
in 1933. A list of 159 different texts from 
all over the British Isles shows how univer- 
sal the Mummers’ Play was not very long 
ago. Other versions also have been pub- 
lished—for example, that of the Tichborne 
Mummers which was played at Christmas 
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till 1924 at least. (See clx. 93—Feb. 7, 1931). 
The play is still performed in many places, 
and I have seen mention in the press of a 
performance in the south of England during 
the last few weeks, 

Here in Cheshire the Mummers’ Play is 
given on All Souls’ Day and the following 
day, and is known as the ‘‘ Soulcaking Play.”’ 
It is performed regularly by a gang of players 
at Comberbach, near Northwich; this village 
has maintained a band of performers with- 
out any break and two other bands in the 
neighbouring townships of Sevenoaks and 
Antrobus have come to life again after a gap 
of almost twenty years. 

In Lancashire the players are known as 
‘“* Pace-Eggers,’? and perform at Laster; 


they are still active in several places and also | 


in Yorks and the Lake District. 

In all versions the plays are essentially the 
same, but in Cheshire we take special pride 
in our ‘‘ Wild Horse ’’—a version of the 
Hobby-Horse, which has been grafted on to 
the Mummers’ Play. 

A. W. Bovyp. 


W. H. J. enquires if this ‘‘ play ”’ is still 
kept up in any English village? Yes; it is 
played at Sutton Courtenay, and I think at 
Sunningwell, near Abingdon. I know thir- 
teen versions of the play; they are all much 
alike in design, incident and characters, but 
differ in details. The account given by 
W. H. J. suits them all. 

In ‘ The Records of Buckinghamshire ’ are 
recorded the Penn version, Vol. x., p. 172-5, 
and the Wooburn version, Vol. ix., p. 222-6. 
In the annual report of the Oxfordshire 
Archaeological Society of 1903 is the version 
played at Charlton ; and in the report of 1930 
is printed the Sutton Courtenay version. 
The last-mentioned version was supplied by 
Mr. Thomas Yeates, aged eighty-six, in 1935, 
of Benson, Co. Oxford, who was fifty years 
schoolmaster in Sutton Courtenay and taught 
the play and business to the lads. The play was 
un-written, and passed on orally, preserved 
as a tradition in the memories of the old men 
who had performed it in their youth. The 
Sutton version is uncontaminated by ‘‘ popu- 
lar songs of the music-hall sort.’? One old 
native whose family has supplied actors in 
the play for more than a century, still 
instructs; he himself has played the parts 
of St. George; the Turkish Knight; the 
Doctor ; and Johnny Jack. The players visit 
houses in the village, are invited in, perform, 
and end by singing: 





Here we come awassailing among the leaves 
so green 

Here we come a-wandering so fair as to be 
seen, 
Love and joy come to you 
And to you a wassail too 

—_ bless you and send you a Happy New 


ear. 
ea one is then requested, and the mum- 
mers depart, 


WItt1am BrapDBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


THE PALM IN HERALDRY (clxxv. 476). 

—There is a family, with a Greek and a 
Roumanian branch, the Manos, who used to 
use the palm only as a crest on their seal, the 
symbol probably being the remnant of a 
former coat-of-arms, of Venetian origin, as 
titles and coats-of-arms are strictly forbidden 
to Greek citizens by the constitution of the 
Kingdom of Greece, since her establishment 
as an independent country. The palm was 
encircled by the Latin motto: Manu Propria 
(i.e., “By my own hand ’’)—an adequate 
pun on the name of the family. 

Madame Aspasia Manos, the widow of 
King Alexander of Greece (1917-1920), now 
known as Her Highness Princess Alexander, 
in distinction from her only child, Her Royal 
Highness Princess Alexandra, is issued from 
the family in question, as her father was the 
late Col. Peter Manos, the younger son of the 
chief of the Greek branch of the family, the 
late General Manos. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the Royal widow uses the palm 
crest on her seal or letter paper. On the other 
hand, her daughter may use the Greek Royal 
Crown with its Danish motto, rendered into 
Modern Greek as icyis pov % ayarn rod Aaod, 
and meaning: ‘“‘ The People’s Love is my 
Strength.”’ 

D. C. 


This tree occurs in a number of coats- 
of-arms, or crests. Eleven illustrations (two 
of full trees, and nine of branches) may be 
seen in Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of Crests,’ 1883, 
2 vols. See text, p. 448, for clues to the 
various armorial bearings with palms. 


Wm. JaGcarp. 


HAKESPEARE’S GRAVE OPENED 
(clxxv. 477).—Perhaps the following 
may ‘be of use to S. H. D. R. In a letter 
written in 1693 and published by Mr. Rodd in 
1838, it is said that the verse (the curse) was 
composed by the poet shortly before his death, 
and continues: ‘ not one for fear of the curse 
dare touch his grave stone, though his wife 
and daughters did earnestly desire to be laid 
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in the same grave with him.’’ It is remark- 
able that the stone does not bear the name of 
Shakespeare, and has nothing to show that it 
belonged originally to the grave. Perhaps 
during the period between the actual burial 
and the setting up of the mural monument, 
the stone was temporarily placed’ over the 
grave and the warning was the stone-mason’s 
invention. De Quincy wrote that the dog- 
gerel is ‘‘ equally below his intellect no less 
than his scholarship—as a sort of ‘ siste 
viator ’ appeal to future sextons, it is worthy 
of the grave-digger or the parish clerk, who 
was probably its author.’ 

The Monthly Magazine, vol. xlv., Feb. 1, 
1816, contains: 

Notwithstanding that anathema pronounced 
by the Bard on any disturber of his bones, the 
churchwardens were so negligent a few years 
ago as to suffer the sexton in digging the adjoin- 
ing grave of Dr. Davenport to break a large 
cavity into the tomb of Shakespeare, Mr.—— 
told the writer that he was so excited by 
curiosity as to push his head and shoulders 
through the cavity, that he saw the remains of 
the Bard and could easily have brought away 
his skull, but was deterred by the curse which 
the poet invoked upon anyone who disturbed his 
remains. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 

Sutton Courtenay. 


Evidence exists that the poet’s grave 
was covertly invaded and rifled in the 
eighteenth century. Again, early in the 
nineteenth century, two Stratford visitors 
recorded in print their visit to Holy Trinity 
Church, where they found the sexton engaged 
in repairing the chancel floor. While doing 
this work the sexton said he accidentally 
broke into Shakespeare’s resting-place, and 
found nothing there but a small heap of dust. 
This statement appears to confirm the earlier 
unauthorised intrusion. The following works 
should be consulted : 

Hall (Wm.) ‘Shakespeare’s grave; Notes of 
traditions that were current at Stratford-on- 
Avon in the latter part of the 17th century.’ 
Privately printed 1884. 8vo. A copy is at the 
British Museum. 

Hunter (Joseph) Extract from his Diary, con- 
cerning a visit to Stratford-on-Avon in 1824. 
Edited by J. O. Halliwell, 1867. 8vo. Privately 
printed. Can be seen at Birmingham Central 
Library. 

‘How Shakespeare’s skull was stolen, and 
found ’ (By C. L. Jones). 1884. 12mo. At British 
Museum, 

Wa. Jacoarp. 


Washington Irving, in the ‘ Sketch Book ’ 
records that the sexton of the church at 
Stratford told him that when an adjoining 





vault was being dug a few years previously, 
he stood on guard to prevent any interference. 
However, he did look into the grave, but only 
saw dust. This must have been 1796, when 
a similar incident is mentioned in Halliwell 
Phillipps’ ‘ Outlines of the Life. of Shakes- 
peare,’ 3rd ed., 1883, p. 233. In 1883 Dr. 
Clement Mansfield Ingleby advocated the 
exhumation of the remains to settle the ques- 
tion of Shakespeare’s portraits; in this year 
he published ‘ Shakespeare’s bones,’ in which 
he gives a bibliography of the subject. 
Although the Vicar at the time, the Rev. G. 
Arbuthnot, gave his assent, the Mayor and 
Corporation, as lay rectors, refused theirs, 
and so the attempt was in vain. I believe the 
late Edward Fox, a Stratford printer, had 
printed for private circulation an account by 
a mason how he had looked into Shakespeare’s 
grave and seen nothing at all; but as I cannot 
trace a copy at the moment, I cannot say 
whether this was of the 1796 excavation or 
of a later date. P. M. 


HE BUSINESS USE OF “ LIMITED” 
(clxxv. 460). — I should say that the 
answer to the question: Why put in 
‘‘Limited ’’?? is simply that it is correct. 
The word is an essential legal feature in the 
correct title of those companies the liability 
of which to creditors is limited by law. There 
are other associations of persons which are 
often called companies but, not being regis- 
tered under the Companies Acts, have un- 
limited liability. I see nothing tautological 
in writing ‘‘ Limited.’’ It repeats nothing. 
I may add that it is not correct to address 
limited companies as “ Messrs.,’’ though this 
is often done. Such a courtesy title should 
be used for partnerships and firms. If one is 
to eliminate everything which ‘‘ does not help 
the postman,’’ one would arrive at such an 
address as ‘‘ King, Buck. Palace.’’ 


n, & 2 


‘MHE PRACTICAL REGISTER IN 
CHANCERY’: AUTHOR WANTED 

(clxxv. 461).—The first edition was in 1714, 

but I don’t know the name of the writer. 


R. 8. B. 


IGILS OF SAINTS’ DAYS KEPT AS 
FASTS (clxxv. 315, 354, 466).—The keep- 
ing of vigils as days of fasting and abstinence 
to a greater extent in England than abroad 
seems to have been due 
(a) to a desire to encourage the fish indus- 
try; see Lecky, ‘History of Rationalism’ 
(1910), ch. iii., p. 310: 
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Partly because Anglicanism clung closely to 
the Fathers, and partly because England was a 
maritime country, fasting was not only 
encouraged, but strictly enjoined; and a long 
series of laws and proclamations were accord- 
ingly issued, between 1548 and the Restoration, 
enjoining abstinence on _ Wednesdays and 
Fridays and throughout Lent: “ considering 
that due and godly abstinence is a mean to 
virtue and to subdue men’s bodies of their souls 
and spirits; and considering also that fishes, 
and men using the trade of fishing in the sea 
may thereby the rather be set on work. 

See a list of these laws in Hallam’s ‘ Con- 
stitutional History,’ vol. i. (Cf. 118. ii, 115. 

(b) to a desire to encourage the navy, see 
Stephens and Hunt, ‘ History of the English 
Church, v. 101, where Dr. Frere writes : 

Independently of Convocation and in care- 
fully expressed independence of any eccle- 
siastical intention, Parliament ordered that 
Wednesdays should be observed as fish days as 
well as Fridays and Saturdays, the days of 
Lent, and other days, which were already by 
old custom so observed. The motive was 
the maintenance of the navy, and the provision 
appeared in an act which bore that object in 
its title. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


(HE AFRICA COMPANY (clxxv. 476).— 
In 1588 a patent was granted for ten 
years to some merchants of Exeter and other 
towns in Devonshire, and two London mer- 
chants, for an exclusive trade to the rivers 
Senegal and Gambia in Guinea. Various 
voyages were made, but by 1618 trade was dis- 
continued entirely. In 1618 King James 
ranted an exclusive charter to Sir Robert 
Rich and other Londoners for raising a joint 
stock for trade to Guinea; private traders 
were also trading. This company soon spent 
the greatest part of its capital and was dis- 
solved. In 1631 another company was 
formed, and a charter granted to Sir Richard 
Young, Sir Kenelm Digby and other mer- 
chants for sole rights of trade to the coast of 
Guinea, Benin and Angola. This company 
erected forts and warehouses on that coast; 
— traders ruined the company’s trade. 
n 1651 Parliament granted a charter for five 
years to the East India Company to make 
use of the castles and trade of the Gold Coast, 
it being on their way to India. 

A third African or Guinea company was 
formed in 1662, at the head of which was the 
Duke of York ; one purpose of it was the sup- 
ply of 3,000 negroes annually to the West 

ndian plantations. It appears that during 
the Civil War our forts on the Guinea Coast 
were demolished by Dutch and Danes. 





In 1664 Holmes erected a new fort and 
named it James-fort. Private traders were 
the cause of the failure of this company. In 
1672 a last exclusive company was formed 
after the third had surrendered their charter ; 
the King and Duke of York, among others, 
subscribed to this; the three forts, Cape Coast 
Castle, Sierra Leone and James-fort were 
allowed as a subscription of £34,000 by the 
third company. From the gold imported 
50,000 guineas were first coined in 1673, named 
“‘ guineas ’’ after the Coast. In 1698 private 
traders not having the expense of the forts, 
etc., an Act was passed putting a 10 per cent. 
duty on all imports and exports, to be paid 
to the Company. There were continual com- 
pet to Parliament that the trade should be 
ree ; in 1730 £10,000 was to be paid annually 
to the Company till 1744 on account of its 
losses. In 1750 the Company was dissolved 
by Act of Parliament, and another company 
formed by the name of Company of Merchants 
Trading to Africa, ‘‘ and this shall include 
all His Majesty’s subjects who shall trade to 
and from Africa’’; the old Company was 
compensated. 

The East India Company was chartered 
31 Dec., 1600. Abstracted from ‘ Annals of 
Commerce,’ Macpherson. 


J. F. Marareson. 


HE RAT (clxxv. 477).—Though not speci- 
fically named in Scripture, the rat is 
alluded to several times in the Bible, under 
the generic name of mouse (or mice) derived 
from the Hebrew word meaning “ field 
ravager.’’ Centuries ago folk regarded the 
rat and vole merely as larger examples of 
mice, and not as separate species. These 
hateful rodents can be traced back to the 
ancients, By the Egyptians and Phrygians 
rats were deified, and even up to the present 
day their destruction is forbidden by natives 
of Basso’ra and Cambay, India. In Levi- 
ticus xi, 29, they are numbered among the 
‘* unclean creeping things forbidden as food.”’ 
See, too, 1 Samuel vi. 4 and xviii. 5; also 
Isaiah lxvi. 17. The Philistines made golden 
images of ‘‘ mice that mar the land.’’ 
Bedouins are known to eat them. In his 
natural history researches Tristram discovered 
thirty-eight distinct species of rats, voles and 
mice inhabiting Palestine and Syria. 
Legends relate that the following five not- 
ables were all devoured by rats: Archbishop 
Hatto of Mentz, 914; Bishop Widerolf of 
Strasbourg, 997; Bishop Adolf of Cologne, 
1112; Freiherr Guttingen ; Count Graaf; and 
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folk-lore adds that the rats were really the 
souls of people murdered by these prelates 
and others, Wa, Jaccarp. 
YONVENTIONAL FORMS FOR SUN, 
MOON AND STARS (clxxv. 462). — The 
sun’s face served, several centuries ago, as 
the symbol for the town arms of Banbury, 
Oxon. A very old painted example of it 
hangs in the church at Compton Wynyates, 
standing in the private park of the Marquis 
of Northampton. It appears as a circular 
fat human face, of pleasant expression, with 
many points. Date is probably of the six- 
teenth century or earlier. 
Wm. JaGGarp. 


BLIZABETH CONNETT, OF EXETER 
4 AND WANDSWORTH (clxxv. 476).—A 
book was published, in 1896, with the title: 

Devonshire Wills, A collection of Annotated 
Testamentary Abstracts. . . By Charles 
Worthy, Esq., formerly of H.M. 82nd Regiment 
and sometime principal Assistant to the late 
Somerset Herald in Ordinary. 

A review appeared at 8 S. xii. 199. The 
book contained an index of 14 pp. in triple 
columns, in which were entered not only the 
names of testators, but also those of execu- 
tors and legatees and, in some cases, of wit- 
nesses. As may be gathered from the small 
number of pages devoted to the index, only a 
few families, comparatively, were dealt with, 
those in which the compiler was specially 
interested. However, the name Connett 
occurs in the index, and it is easy to trace 
Elizabeth C., wife of James C., as a legatee 
in 1778 and 1782. These persons would, 
in all probability, have been the parents of 
the Elizabeth C. of the query, who died in 
1823, aged thirty-six. M. 


gouTH SEA HOUSE (clxxv. 476).—Much 
information on the South Sea House will 
be found in Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New 
London’ (i. 538). It was situated at the 
north-east extremity of Threadneedle Street. 
It was formerly the Excise Office, and was 
consumed by fire in 1826. It was once the 
head office of the South Sea Company. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


URFEW AT BAINBRIDGE (clxxv. 206, 

' 268).—A recently-published compilation, 
‘ Haste, Post, Haste,’ by G. Walker. London: 
1938, pp. 71-72, briefly discusses the subject 
of signals to guide lost or belated travellers, 
and mentions one or two examples. 


PoP. <A. 





“ LA DOULOUREUSE ” (clxxv. 477). — 

This French expression, meaning liter- 
ally “ the painful,’’ should not be considered 
as slang in the strict sense of this word, but 
rather as a jocose definition for the reckoning 
of a bill presented to customers, not only at 
an inn, but in any catering house in France; 
it is supposed to produce a feeling of pain 
in the payer—sometimes for an overcharge of 
the various items in the bill. As a caterer’s 
bill is always called in French ‘‘ addition ” 
(not “‘ note ’’ or ‘‘ compte ’’ as in other cases), 
the adjective ‘ douloureuse ’’ is naturally in 
the feminine to be adapted to the gender of 
the noun implied. 

D. C. 


“A Glossary of Colloquial and Popular 
French,’ by L. E. Kastner and J. Marks, has 
the following : 

Douloureuse, n.f. 1. Reckoning or bill to pay 
in a restaurant. 2. Reckoning generally. This 
word recalling the pain and sorrow, when 
comes the dreaded quart d’heure de Rabelais, 
owes its popularity to a play by Maurice 
Donnay (La Douloureuse, 1897), of which F. 
Sarcey wrote: “ Et la Douloureuse, Pourquoi ce 
titre? La douloureuse, c’est l’addition qu’il 
faut qu’on paye au restaurant. Eh bien, dans 
la vie, il faut de méme qu’on paye toutes les 
fautes que l’on a commises, tous les plaisirs 
illicites que l’on a gofités.” 

A. H. Rapice. 


QOURCES WANTED. (clxxv. 498).—1l. My 
' edition of ‘Red Pottage’ has ‘“‘ After the 
Red Pottage comes the exceeding bitter cry.” 
I do not know the source of the passage but 
the words “and” and “came” are not part 
of it as given by Mary Cholimondeley. 


R. S. B. 


2. On referring to Burton Stevenson’s monu- 
mental ‘ Book of Quotations ’ (3rd edn., Cassell, 
v. 38) p. 391 R. L. will find the following :— 

* “© Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s victory won, 
Now cometh rest. 

Claimed for John Mills, a banker of Man- 
chester, in Life of John Mills, by his widow, 
as having been written by him in 1878, in 
memory of a favourite brother who died in 1877. 
(See Notes and Queries, vol. iv, p. 167). 
Claimed for Dr. Edward Hazen Parker, 
by his brother, as having been used 
in his Funeral Ode on President Gar- 
field, 1881. (See Notes and Queries, vol. vii, 
p. 406). Brought to public notice by Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales, who used verse on tombstone 
of an old nurse in Brompton cemetery and on 
ecards and accompanying wreaths.” 

R. L.’s verse is apparently a corruption or 
adaptation of the above. - 

A. F. 
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The Library. 








The Works of John Milton. Vol. xviii. (not 
sold separately). Columbia University 
“Press. (Humphrey Milford. 18 vols. 
£24 net). 

N one section of their work the editors of 

this vast omnium-gatherum (656 pp.) re- 
mark: ‘‘ we have willingly omitted mention 
of nothing that has come to our attention,”’ 
and the sentence might apply to it all. In 
such a wealth of diverse details we can only 
dwell on a few points here and there. ‘‘ The 
amount of certainly authentic material now 
first printed or collected is,’’ they say, ‘‘fairly 
large.’’ Some additional letters are printed, 
and a useful Conspectus is given of the whole 

Correspondence, including all letters men- 

tioned anywhere, whether they survive or not, 

The letters from Mylius have been further 

studied by Professor Libbing, who seems to 

have mastered that crabbed hand-writing to 
good effect. For example, a meaningless sen- 
tence in vol. xii., nec infame genus Umbonum 
officere possunt luminibus gladii becomes 
nec infame genus bubonum officere potest 
luminibus Phoebi. Professor McUCrea’s 
translations are so good that we can confi- 
dently ascribe some poor ones to other hands; 
and in this connection we would suggest that 
the editors study carefully, if possible appro- 
priate, the excellent version of the Prolusions 
made by Mrs. Tillyard of Cambridge; for 
the translation in vol. xii. cannot be allowed 
to stand. Additional State Papers, the Com- 
monplace Book, Outlines for Tragedies, Char- 
acter of the Long Parliament, Fugitive, Lost 
and Projected Works, Marginalia (Pindar, 

Euripides, Lycophron, etc.)—such are the 

chief items from Milton’s own hand. The 

early personal records from Aubrey down to 

Todd are here very conveniently collected. 

Dubious works like the pretty poem on 

Lavinia and the savage Latin epitaph on 

Mazarin are given in large type, and many 

others are less nobly set out. Legal Docu- 

ments and the Indexes to ‘ Pro Populo’ and 
the ‘ History of Britain’ will appeal to few, 
but here they are, 

We pass on to criticism. Cuius sine amere 
est frigidus (160) has an obvious misprint for 
coitus. ‘* Bernia ’’ (142) looks odd for Berni, 
and “ Polydorus ’’ (183) for Polydore Vergil. 
“Provinces near the border are chosen ”’ 
(209, marg.) for excipiuntur, which clearly 
means ‘‘ are excepted from the general rule.” 
On p. 210 Machiavelli is made to say “‘ it is 
useful that fortresses be not too expensive,”’ 





a feeble remark ; what he does say is that they 
are usually far more expensive than useful. 
Pindar’s alleged saying Seo Oédovros, kav éri 
pimos mhécts, (276) is rendered ‘‘ with the 
help of God, even if you sail in a 
basket ’’; but there is no ‘if’? in the 
Greek; ‘‘ you might even put to sea” 
is the sense. Adyjectiva in tribus generi- 
bus suis adverbiaseunt (286) is turned 
‘* Adjectives form adverbs in their own three 
kinds,’’ whatever that may mean; surely it 
is ‘‘ Adjectives in all three genders are used 
as adverbs.’’ Si loci sensus ferret (296) is not 
‘‘if the idea of location would admit such 
a meaning,”’ but ‘‘ if the sense of the passage 
permitted.’ On p. 298, no, 95, the transla- 
tion is shirked, ‘“‘ proparoxytones have a pas- 
sive sense’; and p. 506, no. 7 has a wrong 
caption, which should be 1. 327. Transferrem 
perdes (308, 18) means ‘‘I would render 
Biagvec by perdes,’’ not ‘‘ I’d move the word 
pendens.’’ ®ovixos (313, 44) is not “of 
Phoenix ’’ but ‘‘ Phoenician.”’ Sic enim 
puto legendum licet . . . (321) is rendered ‘‘for 
so I think it may be read.’’ This would be 
strange Latin indeed ; licet is of course a con- 
junction here, as a disregarded subjunctive 
following shows. The Mazarin epitaph has 
fallen into bad hands. Quite apart from the 
difficulty of double and treble meanings men- 
tioned in the notes, there are some astonish- 
ing howlers. Didicerat (37) is not “‘ he was 
said.”? Arrisit paucis, irrisit plurimos (12) 
is not ‘‘ he laughed at few,”’ but ‘‘ he pleased 
few.’’ Lwusit (25) is ‘‘ humbugged,’”’ not 
‘“mimed.”? Pluribus tandem morbis elan- 
guit, Plures ei mortes coelo irrogante (30) is 
rendered ‘‘ he suffered through many diseases, 
Asking for himself of heaven many deaths,” 
for ‘‘as heaven imposed on him many 
deaths.” Ne morbum quidem novere qui 
curabant (41) has this magnificent version, 
‘* lest’ any who cared should know he was 
dead,’’ though “‘ his doctors didn’t even know 
his disease’? might seem good enough evi- 
dence of the dissimulation alleged. And there 
are plenty more blunders. On p, 493, 1. 23, 
relatur must be meant for rebatur. P. 501 
foot, ‘‘ Whither] changed from when (?)”; 
more likely is ‘‘ wher.” Some half-d-zen 
other misprints are to be noticed. 

But when all allowarices are made, the 
matter here collected and arranged will be of 
great service to all students of Milton and 
his work. That he undertook ‘‘ the lowliest 
duties’ is picturesquely shown on-p. 367, 
where he is ordered to search the trunks of 
a suspect, and report thereon. 
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BoOxsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

Both the small collector with a purse that 
must not be strained and the large collector 
to whom money is “ no object ’’ as they say, 
will find their account in Messrs, Myers’ 
Catalogue No. 326 of Autograph Letters, 
Historical Documents and the like. They 
have several collections of the letters of one 
writer, the most highly priced being 90 com- 
munications (48 autograph letters, 17 typed 
letters and a number of postcards) addressed 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw to Miss Lillah 
McCarthy (£160). For £50 are offered some 
200 letters of 1838-1839 concerned with the 
affair of Lady Flora Hastings; and for £52 
10s. a set of 59 Letters and Manuscripts, 
ranging in date from 1707 to 1836, relating 
to the history of the Stage—among the 
writers being Susanna Centlivre, Mrs. Jor- 
dan, Sheridan and his wife, Mrs. Siddons, 
Eliza Farren, Dr. Charles Burney, Joseph 
Grimaldi, Fanny Kelly and Talma. The col- 
lection under ‘ George Crabbe’ of 13 auto- 
graph letters entire and 4 more of which 
signature and some of the text have been cut 
away, which has also some lines of Byron 
transcribed by Crabbe and a letter of Words- 
worth’s written down by Mrs. Wordsworth, 
is in a folio volume bound by Riviere in red 
morocco and is to be had for £21. Then there 
are 40 letters mostly from various officials 
relating to the marriage between Charles II 
and Catherine of Braganza, also a folio 
volume bound by Riviere (£75); 19 Letters 
from Charles Lamb’s friend Thomas West- 
wood to Elizabeth Barrett (£19); and, again 
to that poetess, 53 letters of John Kenyon 
(£85). Offered singly for £31 10s., including 
the copyright, is a letter of 21 pages written 
¢ 1843 by Elizabeth Barrett to Mary Russell 
Mitford—evidently a characteristic letter, 
fluent and full of opinions. There are three 
letters of Rupert Brooke, the best written on 
board the Cedric and containing a poem in 
MS. (1913: £21). We may also mention 
letters of Bismarck—protesting against pur- 
chase, without his consent, of cattle and 
machinery for his estate (1875: £3 10s.); of 
Balzac to his watchmaker at Geneva (1846: 
£4 4s.); of Lockhart to Sir Richard Owen 
(1847: 10s.), and of Flecker, from Beyrouth, 
about his poems (£6 6s.). 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
At clxxv, p. 464, col. 2, I. 7, from foot for 
“ Nether Lony ” read Nether Leny. 
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